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taken, Douglas invited Foch to lunch on the following
Sunday and together they planned future combined offen-
sives. Douglas felt that Foch had been having rather a hard
time of it from Joffre, who blamed him for the small advance
he had made a day or two before. Foch explained that the
men were really tired out, and had they been relieved before,
there would have been no cause for Joffre's reprimand,

I had hoped that Douglas would have been able to come
on leave whilst the children and I were still at Deal, In the
beginning of September, therefore, I wrote a little press-
ingly, begging him to spare us a day or two, but in his reply
Douglas said that, much as he would have loved to spend a
few quiet days with us, he and I must be patient. He pointed
out that it was his duty not to leave his troops at this junc-
ture, and that he must do his utmost to help them to inflict
a military defeat on the enemy's army in the field without
delay. Reports showed the Germans to be in a serious con-
dition. Shortage of food and a potato crop which had failed
were bound to create unrest and possibly revolt amongst
them in a few months* time- Douglas sent me extracts from
German letters to let me see for myself that the enemy was
undoubtedly feeling the constant pressure and in conse-
quence their morale was deteriorating.

Douglas must have been very disappointed at not being
able to take a day or two's leave, for he wrote me saying
that he was looking forward to the quiet years in the future
that he would spend with me far away from all the bustle
and jealousies of the Important* He wrote of the quiet home
that we would have together and how we would live our
own lives with our children and find out for ourselves how
Miss Goring, the nursery governess, was so successful in
making them so extraordinarily good. Hesaidthathethought
love and affection would do more than anything else.

Early in September most of the fighting was taking place
to the east of Guillemont A footing had been obtained in